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1 Where they came from 


Walking through the streets of York several years ago, I was welcomed 
by a fierce-looking crowd of Vikings running towards me. In my case, 
though, the horde was just a group of actors commemorating regional 
history. At the end of the 8 th century, Scandinavian Viking armies 
conquered different territories in Europe. England was attacked by 
Danish Vikings starting in the 780s 1 . After several years of mere 
raiding, 851 marked their first stay during winter. The Danish 
conquests developed into a permanent settlement in some parts of 
England and finally led to a treaty signed in 886 between a Danish 
leader and the king of Wessex, then central power of England. The 
treaty acknowledged the Danish rule over Northeast England, the 
territory later being called Danelaw 2 . The Danish influence ceased 
until 954 3 , but linguistic evidence of this contact with the Danes 
remains incorporated even in Modern English 4 . One remarkable 
feature of this evidence 5 is the English system of the thirdperson 
plural personal pronouns they, them, and their, whose development 
shall be examined more closely in this paper. 6 


2 ‘They’ as a third-person personal pronoun 


In Modern English, ‘they’ plays an important role. On one hand, it can 
be used as a generic synonym for ‘people’ 7 , often leading to an 
imprecise definition of who “they” actually are. On the other hand, it 
has served as a common-gender substitution for the masculine third- 
person singular pronoun ‘he’ when speaking of a person of unknown 
sex 8 . Most importantly and originally, however, ‘they’ has been a 
personal pronoun in the plural of the third person. 


The reasons for the use of pronouns are mainly economical, for 
abbreviation 9 . An aforementioned object is referred to by a shorter 
word, the pronoun. Following this approach 


1 For the introductory part on Viking history, see Nielsen 1998: 165-169. 


2 OE Denalagu, see Thomason/Kaufman 1988: 266. 


3 For the purpose of this paper, there is no evidence that a second period of Viking influence 
in the 11 th century played a role since it did not lead to any settlement and should have 
stayed without considerable linguistic impact (see Nielsen 1998: 169). According to 
Thomason/Kaufman (1988: 267), Norse probably was spoken for two more generations after 
955. 


4 The Danish spoken by the new settlers is named Anglo-Danish according to Werner 1991: 
380, a dialect of Old Norse. In this paper, Scandinavian and Old Norse shall be treated as 
synonyms (as in Thomason/Kaufman 1988: 358). 


5 Altogether, according to Nielsen (1998: 183), there are about 600 to 900 Scandinavian 
loans in Modern English. 


6 Researchers often introduce two more problems into the discussion of the questions treated 
in this paper, treating the history of the third-person pronoun form of the feminine singular 
she and the introduction of the third person -(e)s as regular verbal suffix. These questions will 
not be part of this work. 


7 See Merriam-Webster 2003: 1298. 


8 See Merriam-Webster 2003: 1298. 


9 See Werner 1991: 371. Looking at medieval literature, I consider any stylistic approach 
redundant for the purpose of this paper. 
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of linguistic economy, it is important to remark the difference 
between suppletion and grammaticalization, or between condensation 
and expansion 10 . Grammaticalization mainly works through 
inflection, meaning that rules of addition, e.g. of affixes, are employed 
in a regularized way. This helps understanding an unknown word 
through its morphological structure, but usually leads to longer words. 
Suppletion describes the use of an irregular feature. A suppletive 
lexical item cannot be explained through application of morphological 
rules, but has to be learned on its own. In the case of a language 
feature used as frequently as pronouns, it can become economically 
reasonable to learn an irregular lexical item instead of applying a rule. 
This argument can be supported with the help of irregular and regular 
verbs: Most of the irregular verbs are very frequently used, as in the 
case of be and its irregular forms am and was or of go and went 11 . 
Scarcely used verbs, by contrast, will be subject to regularization 
quickly. 


2.1 The Old English system 


Figure 1: Third-person personal pronoun paradigm in Old English 12 


singular plural 
— 4 


masculine neuter feminine 


nominative he hit heo hie 


1 _ Y es a IE 
accusative hine hit hie hie 
genitive his his hire hire, heora 


l 1 J 
dative him him hire him 


In Old English, the different forms of the third-person personal 
pronouns share an initial h as common “base” 13 and marker for usage 
of the third person. No gender distinction is given for the plural, it can 
thus be seen as a simple opposition to the singular. Altogether, nine 14 
different forms can be distinguished - filling sixteen different slots. 
There are thus several indistinct, homonymous cases. Indistinct forms 
are masculine and neuter genitive his; as for dative him, it is shared by 
masculine, neuter, and plural; nominative and accusative are drawn 
together in neuter hit. hire is used as genitive of feminine or plural and 
as feminine dative. 


10 See Werner 1991: 370-371. 


11 See Werner 1991: 378. 


12 The data in the table are drawn from Nielsen 1998: 114-115 in a simplified form, referring 
to the style of Burrow and Turville-Petre (for an example, see Burrow/Turville-Petre 1996: 
25). Due to the diversity of OE spelling and dialects, it can only offer exemplary forms. 


13 See Werner 1991: 370. 


14 Counting the plural genitive as distinct form. 
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Probably the most critical situation arises for hie, which can be 
feminine or plural accusative or plural nominative, but which at the 
same time is nearly homonymous with the feminine nominative heo 
and the masculine nominative he respectively - since vowels can be 
affected by sound shifts most easily, this situation could be described 
as ‘bearing formal ambiguities’ or as ‘designed to become “chaotic” 15 


2.1.1 Relevant changes in the English language 


The role of the third-person personal pronouns has evolved 16 in the 
development of English, and its grammatical importance has 
increased. In Old English, the grammatical gender was of importance, 
going together with the use of inflections as markers for case, number 
and gender in adjectives and pronouns according to the equally 
inflected noun. More importantly for the case of the personal 
pronouns, verbs were marked in person and number through 
suffixation to accordance with the subject. So even if the personal 
pronoun was not marked sufficiently due to homonomy, the verb 
would clarify the situation. 17 Due to phonological changes, notably 
the reduction of the suffixes to [] and later to Ø (zero-inflection), the 
verb ceased being marked in person and number 18 . In this new 
situation, using a personal pronoun with a homonymous potential 
could lead to misunderstanding who was actually meant. This will be 
the central argument for the communicative need for a distinction in 
the following chapters. 


2.2 The Old Norse system 


Figure 2: Third-person personal pronoun paradigm in Old Norse 19 


singular plural 
masculine | neuter feminine masculine | neuter feminine | 
i 
nominative hann | Pat | 


accusative hann bä Pau Per 
genitive hans Peir(rja Peir(rja | Peirtrja 


15 Burrow/Turville-Petre 1992: 26, expression used for the situation in Middle English. 
16 See Freeborn 1998: 68. 

17 See Freeborn 1998: 69. 

18 See Freeborn 1998: 70-71. 


19 The data in the table are drawn from Gordon 1957: 294. 
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Compared to the Old English one, the Old Norse system of third- 
person personal pronouns is more differentiated. Sixteen different 
forms can be distinguished and the forms are also qualitatively more 
different. A systematic division splits the masculine and feminine 
singular forms with the h- base from the neuter and plural forms 
sharing a P- base. This paradigm thus introduces a strong opposition 
between the animate and inanimate forms 20 . The forms with D- 
derived from demonstrative pronouns 21 . A differentiation according 
to gender is given for the plural in the nominative and the accusative 
case. These cases, again are only lexically distinguished from each 
other for the feminine singular and the masculine plural forms. 


3 Sources 


Analyzing the language contact between Old English and Old Norse is 
a difficult matter for various reasons. Hardly any contemporary 
written records of the dialects in question exist. The situation 
deteriorates due to the fact that English itself ceases being used as a 
literary language after the Norman Conquest and research thus lacks 
records from the time between roughly 1066 and 1150 22 . By then, 
the time of English-Norse bilingualism and the use of Norse as a 
language with prestige was over 23 . This is the reason why sometimes 
explanations are given for an impact of Old Norse on Middle English - 
no sources proving the direct impact on Old English are available 24 . 


3.1 Written records of Old English 


English disposes of “the longest continuous written heritage” (McColl 
Millar 2005: 73) among the Germanic languages. The first English 
written sources date back to about 675 25 . Still, for the process of the 
integration of they in the English language, contemporary sources are 
rare. This is due to the fact England consisted of different kingdoms 
with different histories 26 and four different Germanic dialects: West 
Saxon and Kentish in the South, and the so called Anglian dialects 
Mercian in the centre and Northumbrian in the North 27 . Since the 
vast majority of the texts were produced in the West Saxon dialect 28 , 
there are virtually no written records of the Old English dialect spoken 
in the Danelaw during the time of its 


20 See Werner 1991: 377. 

21 Gordon 1957: 294. 

22 See Werner 1991: 380-381. 
23 See Werner 1991: 381. 


24 This obviously obscures the application of certain models for the explanation of the 
relationship between the peoples and thus between the speakers and their languages. For 
example, the algebraic model introduced by Ferguson (see McColl Millar 2005: 32) needs 
clear numbers of speakers and descriptions of the situation. 


25 See Thomason/Kaufman 1988: 265. 
26 See Freeborn 1998: 35. 
27 See Freeborn 1998: 36-37. 


28 See McColl Millar 2005: 73. 
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existence, Northumbrian and Mercian 29 . From the region of the 
closest contact between Old English and Old Norse, we therefore have 
no contemporary sources. The first English written record in the 
region of the closest contact with Scandinavian speakers was an 
interlinear gloss added to the Lindisfarne Gospels 30 in the late 10 th 
century 31 . The first record showing Old Norse pronouns integrated in 
English is the Ormulum written in the East Midlands and dates back to 
around 1200 32. 


3.2 Written records of Old Norse 


The situation with written sources in Old Norse is as difficult as with 
the ones in the vernacular English. There is a lack of written Anglo- 
Danish sources, and there are hardly any runic inscriptions 33 . 
Therefore, the Norse elements which were in contact with English, 
have to be reconstructed, too. 34 


3.3 Language contact 


“In the simplest definition, language contact is the use of more 
than one language in the same place al the same time.” 


Thomason #01: | 


As language contact offers knowledge about different features of 
language, and thus an opportunity for choice 35 , it inevitably leads to 
changes in the thinking of individuals exposed to such a situation. The 
result is called contact-induced change 36 . The intensity of the language 
contact decides on which language features can be subject to 
integration into the recipient language. The more intense a contact is, 
the more borrowing can occur 37 . However, contact-induced change 
stays unpredictable, as it is influenced not only by ‘natural’ structural 
developments and the number of speakers of the different languages, 
but also by the speakers’ attitudes, by target language learning 
interference and by political decisions 38 . 


29 See Werner 1991: 380. 


30 See Allen 2006: 183. 


31 The Latin text of the Lindisfarne Gospels themselves dates from the 8 th century (see 
Backhouse 1981: 12-16). 


32 See Horobin 2007: 104. 


33 See Werner 1991: 380. 


34 When even the Danish author Nielsen (1998: 165) states that “very little is really known 
about the reasons” for the first Viking invasions in Britain and names the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle “the most important literary source” (Nielsen 1998: 167), this underlines the lack of 
Anglo-Danish records. 


35 Werner (1991: 385) speaks of a the second language as a “stock of spare parts”. 


36 See Thomason 2001: 59 


37 See the borrowing scale of Thomason 2001: 70-71. 


38 See Thomason 2001: 77. That Thomason uses 
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3.4 Pronominal borrowing 


The borrowing of closed-class items is considered a rare phenomenon. 
39 Since in the European type of language systems - as opposed to, for 
example, some Southeast Asian languages - pronouns are closed 40 , 
pronoun borrowing in particular is improbable and by some 
considered impossible as for whole sets of pronouns. 41 As will be 
shown in the next chapter, this thesis is not contradicted by the case 
of the integration of the Old Norse thirdperson plural pronouns. 


Coming back to suppletion and grammaticalization (see chapter 2), it 
is obvious that pronouns are frequently used in order to refer to an 
aforementioned object. Thus, it is important that they be short. It is 
not of first importance that they are systematic or regular. A strong 
argument is given through the differentiated but well-functioning 
Modern English paradigm including she, her, it, they, etc 42. 


Since the homonymic situation of the female singular pronoun and the 
plural pronoun of the third person should have frequently led to 
problems in understanding, it offered the communicative need which 
is necessary to adopt a new feature even in a closed system. 


3.5 The contact between Scandinavian and English 


The way they came into use in Britain is probably through one of the 
most common language 43 contact situations. When the Vikings settled 
in Northeast England, they disposed of another set of lexical items, 
which offered an input for how to say things differently. The mere 
existence of the Danelaw contract shows the Vikings’ great power and 
influence in that time. That their influence on the language must have 
been considerable, too, can be seen from the fact that in the region of 
the Danelaw 44 many place names and also personal names were of 
Scandinavian origin 45 . Adopting Thomason’s view “that attitudes can 
be either barriers to change or promoters of change” 46 , it seems 
acceptable that there was no strong opposition to 


39 See Ritt 2001: 280. 
40 See Thomason 2001: 84. 
41 See Thomason 2001: 83. 


42 The use of the different forms of sie/Sie in German on the other hand causes understanding 
problems from time to time. Another negative example is the problematic situation of 
pronouns in French les. 


43 According to Thomason (2001: 17)., the most common reason would be “the movement of 
a group into another group’s territory”. This may be the case; under synchronic aspects, 
though, the existence of thirty times more languages than there are nation states gives a 
reasonable argument for bilingualism and multilingualism -and thus language contact - being 
the norm even without migration (see Schendl 2001: 305), rather than an exceptional 
situation. These views are combined by McColl Millar (2005: 19). 


44 And with, as for the place names, much the same borders, see Nielsen 184-185. 
45 See Nielsen 1998: 172-174. 


46 Thomason 2001: 85. 
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the implementation of Old Norse features. Hines (1991: 406) 
introduces a handy explanation for this: “As the languages were 
fundamentally similar a sense of their separate autonomy could have 
been weak.” This explains the heavy borrowing of basic lexical items 
which took place, leading to doublet formation. English speakers 
would have tried to learn the new language of power and succeeded 
with the basic items first. Thomason and Kaufman speak of a 
“Norsification” of the Northern Middle English dialects 47 . If the 
language contact situation between the two closely related languages 
48 , Old English with its West Germanic origin and the North 
Germanic Old Norse 49 , imposes restrictions in the research of 
influences the languages inflicted on each other 50 , it may at the same 
time offer an explanation for the arrival of the new feature of they in 
the English language. It is possible that speakers of the two languages 
were able to understand each other when restricting their speech to 
make it more easily understandable. The close genetic relation with 
only about 1000 years of separation surely increased the possibility of 
borrowing between the two languages considerably 51 . The number of 
Scandinavian immigrants is estimated to have reached only a few 
hundred aristocrats by some or (tens of) thousands according to 
traditional views 52 . The exact number remains unclear 53 , but the 
Norse speakers formed a minority in any case. 


Combining the different aspects of the language contact in the 
Danelaw, it seems plausible that the Scandinavian as the more 
prestigious language was the influential language for a certain period. 
As the number of native speakers of English exceeded the one of the 
Norse speakers, these might have been acculturated within little time 
and learned the vernacular language without difficulties 54 . Given the 
little cultural evidence the Vikings have left in the Danelaw, and in 
other regions they invaded, this explanation becomes even more 
substantial. Sociologically speaking, an acculturation also offered 
more acceptance from the native population, and thus security 55 . It 
can be supported from a psychological point of view, too, in order to 
get a feeling of being home. 56 However, if they did learn English, it 
would have been probable that interference take place - one of these 
interferences would have been Þeir and 


47 See Thomason/Kaufman 1988: 282-291. 


48 Both were part of the Germanic subgroup of the Indo-European family (see Allen 2006: 
181). 


49 See Heine&Kuteva 2006: 3. 


50 See Thomason/Kaufman 1988: 265. 


51 See Thomason/Kaufman 1988: 282. 


52 An innovative explanation offered by Peter Sawyer, see Nielsen 1998: 186. 


53 See Thomason/Kaufman 1988: 299. 


54 See Hines 1991: 417. 


55 See Hines 1991: 418. 


56 See Hines 1991: 418. 
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the third-person plural personal pronouns. Proving useful, it would 
have been adopted by the native English speaking population 57 


3.6 The combined paradigm of northern Middle English 


Figure 3: Third-person personal pronoun paradigm in northern Middle 


English 58 
[ T singular | plural 
| masculine neuter feminine 
nominative he | (h)it zho, phe, 30, bez}, Pei, Pai 
3, cho, scho, 
sche... 
late x ZT = TATE yy TE E WES FA TE a 
oblique him (h)it hire, hure, Pez3m, Peim, Paim, 
here) bem, Pau 
possessive | his | his | hire, heore, Pezzr, Peir, Pair, Per, | 


pronoun 


hore, her(e) 


Par 


The northern Middle English paradigm of third-person personal 
pronouns shows the integration of the D- base. Comparing it the plural 
forms of the Old Norse system and the combined new system, we see 
that Old Norse masculine forms constitute the genderless plural of 
northern Middle English with little change in sound quality 60 , the 
nominative losing its final -r, the genitive its final -e. There is now a 
clear distinction between plural and singular forms. 


3.7 them spreading southward 


The evidence of relatively little borrowings integrated into English in 
the regions South of the Danelaw, combined with the historical 
notions of the fights between West Saxon and Danish, it is probable 
that in the South the attitude towards Old Norse loans was negative. 
The nominative form they, however, found its way into the Southern 
English dialects thanks to its communicative use described above. This 
can be imagined as a continuous process 61 , resulting in two borders 
moving Southwards: first, only they would be adopted, leading to a 


57 See Werner 1991: 385. 
58 The data in the table are drawn from Werner 1991: 382. 


59 Oblique is a non-subject form, the distinction between dative and accusative fell together 
(see Burrow/Turville-Petre 1996: 27). The genitive was used a possessive pronoun only (see 
Werner 1991: 382). 


60 See Werner 1991: 383. 


61 A kind of best practice sharing pushing the th-/h- isogloss (see Mossé 1952: 57) southward 
little by little. 
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system of transition with the use of the English forms for genitive and 
objective cases. Once the speech community by then has accepted they 
thanks to its - they might be in the course of being adopted more 
southward in the meantime - them and their would follow, thanks to 
the desire for regularization. Thus, not the complete set of third- 
person plural personal pronouns was integrated at once. 


The best proof for this explanation can be found in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. Polyglot 62 , but a originally from London, in his 
work of the end of the 14 th century, he uses a hybrid system of third- 
person plural personal pronouns, employing only the nominative they 
from Old Norse, and the Old English derivatives hem and hir 63 . But 
Chaucer does use their and them in the Reeve’s Tale as part of the 
linguistic markers for two students from the North 64 . Consequently, 
the Old Norse genitive and objective case forms still are considered 
part of the Northern dialects by Chaucer and it only later that they are 
integrated in the southern paradigm. According to the Oxford English 
Dictionary (1989: 928), the new nominative form was established in 
the extreme southern dialects by about 1400 and the new oblique 
forms by about 1500. 


62 See Horobin 2007: 7-33. 


63 See Horobin 2007: 46. 


64 See Horobin 2007: 104. 
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4 The integration process of they, them, and their in the 
English language 


In Old English, the personal pronoun paradigm with its h- base 
contained numerous homonymous forms. The language contact with 
the Vikings as speakers of Old Norse in the region of the Danelaw 
between the late 8 th century and the middle of the 10 th century 
provided speakers of the vernacular dialects with a solution for their 
communicative need, which was increased by the grammatical 
changes under process, namely the loss of inflexions, which increased 
the importance of distinct pronominal forms. While there are no 
contemporary sources in any of the two languages involved in the 
contact situation, the analysis of the remaining linguistic evidence in 
form of place names and lexical borrowings as well as historical data 
from other sources hints out in which way the languages influenced 
each other. The English speaking population having succeeded at 
learning basic Scandinavian features, the Scandinavian immigrants 
soon adopted the English language, their native language interfering 
sometimes. As the interference proved useful, the Old Norse forms of 
the thirdperson masculine plural pronouns with P- base were 
integrated in the vernacular dialects of English as generative plural 
forms in a process which is exceptional, as borrowings of sets usually 
do not occur in closed systems. South of the Danelaw, the changes 
were gradually adopted until the end of the period of Middle English, 
the use of the new nominative form preceding the regularizing 
integration of the oblique and genitive forms considerably. 
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